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The lately introduced Japanese raspberry, or, 
as generally styled, the wineberry, does not dis- 
appoint the fair promise of the nurserymen and 
berry culturists who have brought it into gen- 
eral notice. This is said with reference to the 
plant as an ornamental shrub, as well as a pro- 
ducer of quite a distinctive high-acid fruit. 
Trained to a stake, it makes asightly bush, with 
its flexible, maroon-colored branches so densely 
‘ covered with hairs of similar hue as nearly to 
conceal the not very formidable prickles. The 
blooms are held upright in clusters, the long 
calyxes, likewise over-covered with the viscid 
maroon-colored hairs, clasping the fruit after the 
manner of a moss rose. As the berry begins to 
ripen, five lines of scarlet color are seen between 
the divisions of the hairy envelope; then the 
latter, opening wide a few days later, exposes 
the brilliant berry. The fully-ripened fruit has 
the tartness of a ripe currant, as well as its color, 
but sugar is a suitable and ready corrective, 
while the jelly glasses may properly receive and 
hold in handy reserve, the yield, if such be 
thought too acid for the open fruit dish of the 
tea-table. 

But the bush has not yet received its due 
meed of good report. When a blackberry 
or common raspberry has been plucked from 
the stem, the drying and discolored calyx pre- 
sents naught attractive in aspect to hold the 
gaze. Not so with the wineberry. On remov- 
ing the firm, ripe fruit, the receptacle on which 
the berry had rested is seen to be an elongated, 
cream-colored cone, surrounded by a marking 
of orange. Thus conspicuously displayed dur- 
ing a number of days, it seems to make full 
compensation for the concealed bloom of the 
closely shut calyx before the fruiting time. 

A row of at least a half-dozen wineberry 
bushes conveniently placed in the kitchen gar- 
den, will wonderfully please the farmer’s wife, 
They will also be welcomed by the dweller in 
country village and city suburbs, whose hold- 
ing of land will usually better permit such a 
possession than will the restricted lot of the city 
resident. Do not make the mistake of either 
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crowding the bushes or of giving them undue 
liberty. it is true that when the wineberry 
plant makes a fair start to grow, and thrusts out 
its assurgent, undulating stems to right and left, 
it looks as though its characteristic place was in 
the gourd group, and that it had intentions of 
taking possession of the whole garden. This 
tendency is readily controlled ; let it be secured 
to a stake, and use the pruning shears, but do 
not cut too closely. 

A pity it is to allow the home blackberry or 
raspberry patch to become neglected, and grad- 
aie “grow wild,” though it will be admitted 
that when field crops are to be planted and cul 
tivated, and the harvests thereof gathered in, 
at the same time that there may be insufli- 
cient hands rightly to attend to the work, there 
may be an excuse for putting off less pressing 
matters. Nevertheless, if it be considered that 
fruit may be as essential to the physical suste- 
nance and health of the family as meat and 
bread and potatoes are, or are believed to be; 
that it may be provided at no greater expense, 
and that any present surplus may be conserved 
in a variety of ways, for future use, perhaps a 
little modification might with advantage be made 
in the labor arrangements, so as to elevate the 
berry product into the dignity of at least a crop 
for home consumption. 

Looking at the tangled berry patch from the 
picturesque point of view, I have admired this 
luxuriant growth out of the rich ground, of tall- 
growing polygonum, wild carrot and butter- 
weed, dock, burdock and eupatorium, with 
climbing buckwheat matting the mass together, 
and the heads and plumes of timothy and other 
grasses filling up the interspaces, and rampant 
stems of the “ briars ” themselves swaying above 
all. It will be admitted that it is no easy mat- 
ter for the farmer’s wife or daughter, in hot har- 
vest weather, to “ pick a few berries for supper” 
out of such a patch as this. Once, when board- 
ing several months at a farm-house, before my 
own home was in the country, it occurred to me 
—the men of the place being fully occupied in 
the field—to destroy the picturesqueness of a 
spot somewhat like that above described, and at 
the same time to restore the vines to their legiti- 
mate use in the farm-hold economy. The patch 
—in a corner of the orchard near the house— 
was asmall one, but I suppose the work done in 
tossing out the rank growth of weedy intruders, 
would have sufficed to prune and tie up the 
bushes, and to twice cut close to the ground with 
scythe and sickle, the springing weeds and 
grasses. Then there were the slaps and scratch- 
es from the obtrusive briary vines, which were 
calculated to bring to mind that line of the 
ante-Spenserian poet, Sir Thomas Wyatt— 


“ Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen.” 


Riding by that same farm-house a few days 
ago, it was noticed that the rugged berry-patch 
had been moved from the orchard, the corner 
where vines and weeds had been was part of a 
fairly smooth clover sod, and doubtless in the 
vegetable garden on the other side of the barn, 
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a better place and one more regularly tended, 
had been found for the berries. 

In starting a few rows of the three kinds of 
berries which have been spoken of above, for 
home use, I have adopted the plan of having 
the soil in the rows dug up in the spring about 
fifteen inches wide (a litter of stable manure 
having been spread over the patch through the 
winter), and seeding these strips with oats. This 
keeps down the weeds, presents an even green, 
and gives the rows a tidy appearance. In the 
walks between the rows, such weeds as shep- 
herd’s purse, rag-weed and butter weed that 
spring up before the berry-fruiting time, are 
pulled out; then, when the berries begin to 
ripen, the grass is cut close, and kept so the re- 
mainder of the season. Any straggling suckers 
from the berry bushes are also thus kept down. 

One pleasing feature of my berry reserve is 
the nesting of the birds there. The two little 
girls of my family who have given attention to 
such matters, have early discovered here the 
berry-bush homes of several sparrows and king- 
lets. There doesn’t appear to be a great deal 
of use in saying to the young maiden explorers, 
that little wild birds do not like to have inquisi- 
tive people prying around and peeping into their 
domestic concerns, and routing them off their 
nests, and letting the speckled eggs get cold ; 
nor that they like not their timy, much crowded 
offspring to be rudely stared at by great-eyed 
strangers while they await the tid-bits of meat 
and herb and fruit that their attentive parents 
have gone a-foraging for. But the explorers 
for the tiny things in feathers are never per- 
mitted to harm the birds, while I am sure that 
the hunting,‘and looking where the birds alight, 
the finding of the nests and the occasional peep- 
ing therein, are among the most treasured re- 
collections of childhood in the country. 

The picturesqueness of the home berry-patch 
that is over-crowded and rampant grown with 
weeds and wild vines, and unpruned swaying 
branches of the berry bushes themselves, must 
needs be quickly set aside, in view of the sense 
of accompanying unfitness, waste and loss. I 
have preferred to keep this combination of wild- 
ness down in my meadow, where a brooklet, 
coming out of the “South Woods,” runs through 
a thicket of spice wood, small willows, alders, 
berry-bushes, etc., on its meandering, westward 
way toward the Brandywine. The birds are 
here in quantity, and glad I am to extend them 
so safe a covert. Here, in the autumn, the de- 
spised “ briars ”—as the wild blackberry bushes 
come to be called everywhere throughout the 
country—rejoice in their brilliant leafage of yel- 
low and scarlet and purple. Among them are 
seen the scarlet, ovoid fruit of the wild rose, and 
often the conspicuous head, similarly colored, of 
the three-leaved arum or dragon-root. We will 
visit them afresh, when the season of frost and 
the yearly color-changing of the leaves comes 
around. Jostan W. LEeps. 

Nore—In the preceding article of this series, last 


paragraph, the words “ of the wild carrot” were omitted 
after “ umbelled heads.” 
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The Antiquity of Man. 


Cunningham Geikie’s “ Hours With the Bi- 
ble,” is a book replete with information relating 
to the Holy Scriptures, obtained by the re- 
searches of men Jearned in ancient history and 
in archeology. It is written in a reverential 
spirit, and aims to establish the inspired Truth 
of Bible records. 

The following extracts have been taken from 
its chapter on “The Origin and Antiquity of 
Man.” The chronology of Scripture, till it falls 
into that of profane history, has always been a 
difficult and much disputed question. That of 
the Hebrew text gives a period of 2,021 years, 
from the creation to the journey of Abraham 
to Canaan, while the Greek Bible makes it 3,507. 

The whole subject of numbers and dates, in 
connection with the Old Testament, is, in fact, 
a difficult one, partly from the fact that the sa- 
cred writers speak of descendants of a given 
progenitor as his sons, in accordance with East-, 
ern custom, and partly, perhaps, from the use 
of letters as figures in the early manuscripts. 
The mistake, by copyists, of letters resembling 
each other, while of very different numerical 
values, accounts for many difficulties. The 
contractions and cramped writing of existing 
manuscripts often make their decipherment 
difficult, even now, and increase the liability to 
mistakes in copying. But how great must have 
been the risk of error in such minute points in 
the countless transcriptions of thousands of years, 
especially if we remember that two small dots 
above the first nine letters raised them from 
units to thousands! 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonder- 
ful that chronologists have produced very dif- 
ferent reckonings in every age. Des Vignolles 
says, indeed, that he had collected two hundred 
opinions respecting the period from Adam to 
Christ, the highest of which reckoned it at 6,984 

ears, while in the lowest it was put at 3,483. 

he chronology followed in our English Bibles 
is that of Archbishop Usher, according to which 
the world will be 5,904 years old in A. D. 1900. 
But it is needless to add that the worthy Irish- 
man would have been the last to have claimed 
inspiration for his estimates. 

The reckoning of Anianus, an Egyptian 
monk, who sets Christ’s birth in the year of the 
world 5501, is still employed by the Abyssin- 
ians. The Greek-Christian nations, on the other 
hand, with the exception of the Russians, use 
the Constantinopolitan system, according to 
which the year begins on the first of September, 
and Christ’s birth is put in the year 5509. 

It is thus clear that it has been at all times 
an open question among the most orthodox 
theologians, whether the Scriptures assigned 
the creation of man to a nearer or remoter date. 

The progress of Assyrian studies will, per- 
haps, enable future scholars to solve the diffi- 
culties, which have hitherto perplexed so many, 
by furnishing fixed periods from which to start, 
and by which to check their results. But till 
this is the case, Biblical chronology will be by 
no means a subject on which all are united. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that the 
chronology given on the margin of our Bibles 
is of no authority and of great uncertainty. 

The charm of a supposed new discovery, the 
tendency to see facts in the light of preconceived 
notions, and the rareness of the philosophical 
power to gather a sufficient basis of facts before 
generalizing, tend, not seldom, to induce a has- 
tiness in advancing new theories, which has at 
least an air of rashness. 























































































In no direction has this been more noticeable 
of late years than in the speculations so much 
in vogue respecting the origin and the antiquity 
of man, for, while some, like Dr. Darwin, have 
borne themselves with a modesty and ardent 
desire for truth, which disarm personal feeling, 
even where the opinions advanced are most 
distasteful, others have been restrained by no 
self-distrustful humility, but have rivalled Oscar 
Schmidt, who supplies a genealogical tree, show- 
ing the descent of mankind from creatures on 
the level of the ornithorhynchus of Australia. 
In the same way, others have hinted, rather 
than asserted, the immense antiquity of man- 
kind, while others have dogmatized on the sub- 
ject in a manner that is almost amusing. “ Man,” 
says Lalande, “ is eternal.” “The Aryans,” says 
Pietrement, “ had tamed the horse and used it ha- 
bitually at an epoch anterior to the year 19,337 
before the Christian era.” But while extrava- 
gances like these deserve no serious notice, the 
conclusion of scientific men generally on the evi- 
dence gradually accumulated, shows an unu- 
sually wide agreement in the belief that man has 
been much longer in existence than has, till re- 
cent years, been fancied. 

Reconciliation of this with the supposed teach- 
ing of Genesis has been proposed, in some cases, 
by the theory that there must have been a race 
of men, before Adam, not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, or by the less conceivable supposition that 
Adam was indeed created at the geological pe- 
riod ascribed by scientific men to the appear- 
ance of our race on the earth, but that this 
period was, after all, of very recent date. It 
is conceded by those who advance this idea 
that mankind existed at the close of the ages 
known as the glacial period, when a vast sheet 
of ice—like that which, in our day, covers 
Greenland and makes its vast surface uninhab- 
itable, except along the edge of the sea— 
stretched over a great part of the Northern 
hemisphere, and that the surface of Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa was so much 
greater than at present that the Mediterranean 
consisted of two parts ; the eastern, shrunk into 
modest limits, which, on the north, joined Cy- 
prus to Asia Minor, blotted out the Greek ar- 
chipelago, adding it and Crete to the mainland, 
left no Adriatic, but joined Italy and Sicily to 
North Africa, leaving the coast to sweep along, 
on the south, in a line with Sicily, eastwards, 
through its whole length, and finally bending 
northwards, far out from the present coast of 
Palestine; so that wide regions, since covered 
by the sea, extended from that country towards 
the west, the rich and beautiful hunting-grounds 
of primeval man. Nor was Europe at large 
less different from what it is now, for great ice- 
fields existed, during the long ages of iee, where 
now there are none, covering most or perhaps 
all the hillier regions, so that the snow-fields 
and glaciers existing in countrics like Norway 
and Switzerland, or on a small scale in the Pyre- 
nees, are only the insignificant successors of 
mighty ice-sheets that have long since melted 
away. 

These tremendous contrasts to the existing 
state of things are frankly granted by all geolo- 

ists. 

; Asto the length of time during whieh man has 
lived on the earth, scientific men differ greatly. 
Some speak of him as already existing in whatare 
called the Miocene Ages, a period immensely re- 
mote, but the weightiest authorities slight such 
fancies as without any basis of evidence. That 
he had appeared before the close of the great 
Ice Age is, however, held as indisputable by the 


scientific world generally. To this period our 
own may be regarded as, at a long remove, the 
successor, abundant proof lying on every hand 
that the transition from the Arctic cold of this 
dismal time has been brought about only by 
the slow action of natural causes. Geologists 
tell us that the Ice Age was itself marked by 
great changes of climate, involving a period of 
vast duration. Cold ages neaiiet at one time, 
warm ages at another, in slow alternation. In 
the former, Arctic-Alpine vegetation and North- 
ein forms of life filled the gloomy landscape, 
even in what are now temperate latitudes. In 
the latter, these regions were the home of south- 
ern and temperate life, both animal and vege- 
table. In the cold ages, the reindeer, glutton, 
mammoth, Arctic fox and other creatures equally 
characteristic of cold climates, lived even in 
Southern Europe. But during the genial per- 
iods between successive ages of cold, the hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, elephant and the like lived 
in England, North Germany and similar lati- 
tudes. 

The first race of men, it is held by what we 
must cal] the moderate school, as distinct from 
extremists, was contemporary with all these 
animals, whether representatives of a cold or 
warm climate, which would carry back the ap- 
pearance of our race very far indeed. Not he- 
ing a geologist, I only state the conclusions of 
the scientific world, as in duty bound, without 
any attempt at an opinion respecting them, 
though the concurrence of so many learned ob- 
servers carries with it great weight. 

In opposition to all estimates of the high an- 
tiquity of mankind, many arguments are ad- 
vanced, of which a brief summary may help to 
furnish materials for decision on one side or the 
other. The evidence of deposits in caves, of 
discoveries in river or other gravels, of fen-beds, 
of the geographical changes of localities since 
the date of the early human remains found in 
them, and that of the presence of extinct mam- 
mals in many places with these remains, are 
urged, with many startling details, in support 
of the remote existence of our race. Thus, while 
it is asserted, on the one hand, that it takes 
five thousand years to create an inch of lime 
deposit on the floor of Kent’s Cavern, others 
maintain that elsewhere it is furmed at the rate 
of the third of an inch a year, which would 
give about a foot depth in the third of a century. 
A copper plate of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- ) 
tury, we are told, was found in a cave at Gi- : 
braltar, under eighteen inches of stalagmite. At ; 
Knaresborough objects are incrusted with simi- 
lar calcareous deposit so quickly that, as is well 
known, a trade in them is briskly kept up. In It- 
aly, the waters of the baths of San Filippo have 
been known to deposit a solid mass of it, thirty 
feet thick, in twenty years. It is thus clear that 
the rate of deposit depends on circumstances. 
One condition of the surface may supply acid 
from decaying vegetation, for example, which 
may dissolve the limestone much faster than 
another. 

The evidence deduced from river and other 
gravel and drifts is as much questioned. It is 
indeed often impossible to fix their age, either 
from their depths or their contents. Wood 
found the road leading to the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus more than four yards below the 
present surface, and he obtained remains of 
colossal sculptures at the temple itself from a 
depth of six yards and a half. Local floods 
work great changes, and it is to be remembered 
that all rivers are much larger in a country 
still in a state of nature, than when human 
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settlement has drained off the surface waters. 
The shifting of river-beds themselves work 
great changes. De Rossi thinks that the beds 
of drift in the course of the Tiber are not older 


than the Roman Republic. Chabas, in a close 
examination of the tool-bearing drifts of North- 
ern France, found that at one part bits of Ro- 
man pottery, at another a copper coin of Charles 
VIII of France, at a third pieces of yellow 
brick, were as deep in the soil as the stone axes, 
&c., were at mihen and finally gave up the 
idea of fixing the age of anything by its posi- 
tion. 
(To be continued.) 
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1848.—Fourth Month 12th. William Evans 
called in and after some interesting conversa- 
tion on the state of society, &c., we fell into 
silence, when he spoke very powerfully. He 
commenced with saying, that it had often been 
predicted by the servants of the Lord that the 
testimonies of our Society would never fall in 
the streets of Philadelphia; but if these were 
supported, it must be by individual faithfulness. 
It would not do for any to think they were of 
no account among so many, they knew not how 
great their influence might be. G. Fox said, 
one true Quaker would shake the country for 
ten miles round; but though these might not 
shake the country, yet they would be preachers 
of righteousness in their lives and by their spirits, 
though they might never be called on to declare 
the glad tidings of the Gospel of Salvation. He 
believed there were some present who, if they 
were faithful, would be such. 

He spoke to the young people very affection- 
ately, urging the necessity of waiting on the Lord 
to know his will concerning us. He then urged 
on those who like himself were advancing in 
years, the importance of being prepared. and 
after sitting still a few moments, he said, “ Truly 
at that awful hour all the possessions that may 
have been acquired will be as nothing to us, and 
how deplorable it would be when the world is 
fast receding and there is no time nor opportu- 
nity to work, to know that our minds have been 
taken up with worldly things.” 

1848.—Fourth Month 13th. At meeting, this 
morning, had the company of C. Healy. He 
said he had been a little comforted this morn- 
ing in remembering the account of the poor 
widow who had a handful of meal in a barrel, 
and a little oil in the cruse, and she was going 
in to dress it for herself and her son that they 
might eat it and die. But the prophet said to 
her, “Make me a little cake first,” and then 
came the promise, for thus saith the Lord, “ the 
meal shall not waste, nor the cruse of oil fail 
till the day in which I send rain on the earth.” 
He spoke of the necessity of giving up all even 
comparable to the little cake first, &e. 

He came home with us to dine, and about 
three we went to attend the funeral of Sarah 
Lightfoot. We had a most solemn time. C. 
Healy, E. Pittfield and Samuel Cope each spoke 
very powerfully and interestingly. 

Christopher commenced with the passage, “I 
will overturn, overturn, overturn,” saith the 
Lord, cautioning all not to be afraid of the 
Lord’s hand. 

He spoke of what our Saviour had suffered 
for us and still suffers, for He is touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities. He, himself, did not 
dare to encourage a wandering thought, for the 
Lord was worthy of every thought. 

Elizabeth spoke very sweetly, and said, she 
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believed the Lord was laying his hand on some 
of the present company, to prepare them for 
his service. 

S. Cope commenced with, “ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints,” 
which he repeated three times in the course of 
his communication. The Lord had condescended 
to be in the midst of us, and it seemed as if all, 
from the oldest to the youngest, were exercised 
on account of their soul’s salvation. 





The Virginia Exiles. 
(Continued from page 415, vol. Ixvil.) 

The next two letters are between Israel Pem- 
berton and his wife Mary. Israel Pemberton 
was a man of unusual energy and business ca- 
pacity. He stood high as a citizen, and also as 
a Friend. The letters from him in this collec- 
tion, show that he lived so under the power anid 
government of the Spirit of Christ, that his 
natural abilities were sanctified and regulated 
by Grace. It is very instructive to note the 
patience and resignation which he manifested 
in his cruel separation from family and home. 
His wife appears to have been a very valuable 
woman, whose influence over her husband was 
exercised judiciously. Their affection for each 
other was strong. 


PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 2nd, 1777. 


My Dearest :—Our friends George Church- 
man, Thomas Lightfoot, Beajamin Hough and 
Warner Mifflin having been on a visit to the 
Quarterly Meetings in Bucks, &c., and return- 
ing home this way, gives me an opportunity of 
informing thee of the receipt of thy very good 
and truly acceptable letters of the third, thir- 
teenth and sixteenth of the Eleventh Month, 
conveying the comfortable intelligence of thy 
being in health, and in the possession of that 
peace and serenity of mind, which is not at- 
tainable but by an humble resignation to the 
unerring dispensations of Infinite Wisdom, whose 
works are works of wonder, and his ways un- 
searchable by the limited understandings of 
man. I have often thought that your lot being 
cast in that land might answer a gracious de- 
sign of Divine Providence, in spreading the 
Gospel, and enlightening the minds of some who 
have never heard it preached in like manner, 
and of gathering them to the peaceable king- 
dom of Christ. These considerations, my dearest, 
should tend to reconcile in some degree our 
otherwise painful separation, and the comforta- 
ble account thou hast frequently given me of 
the extendings of heavenly regard, and notice 
towards you, as renewed confirmation of your 
being in the line of duty has afforded me great 
consolation, then, my beloved, let not me repine 
at thy absence, or thou or any of my beloved 
Friends regret being in any degree instrumental 
in so good a work, which in the end will doubt- 
less meet the reward of peace. The above let- 
ters, were, I suppose, brought by John Wilson 
and Ezekiel Edwards, who are not come to 
town. I was glad to find that John had been 
to see thee, hoping he might be in some respect 
serviceable to thee, as I am sensible he would if 
in his power. 

It gave me also pleasure to hear that poor 
Josey had been to visit thee, as I know it must 
tend greatly to relieve thy anxiety about him. 
I earnestly wish that thy suffering care in so 
good a cause may rightly affect his mind, and 
that he might be brought to improve his time 
and talent, whilst the heavenly visitation is af- 
forded. I am favored with this intelligence by 
thy consolatory letter of the eighteenth of the 








Eleventh Month, brought to me the same even- 
ing by Doctor Way from Wilmington, and now 
whilst I am writing one from the camp of the 
seventh of the Eleventh Month, which though 
short is very satisfactory, evincing the extraor- 
divary care, assiduity and affection of a tender 
husband, of which I wish to be worthy; these 
making eleven I have received from Winchester. 

I wrote thee lately by one William Mont- 
gomery, by whom I sent thee a flannel waist- 
coat and pair of gloves, which I hope thou wilt 
receive, since that by our friends William Jack- 
son and Benjamin Mason, by whom I informed 
thee that I. Hutchinson was as I understood, a 
— at the American camp. I have heard 
ittle of or from him since he left us, which is 
now three weeks, when by a letter to Nanny 
Powell, he informed me that he had procured 
a protection for thy place at Germantown, 
which would have been further plundered, and 
he having liberty to go anywhere but to this 
city, intended to see thee at Winchester. Nanny 
Powell was at Frankford when he wrote this. 
I have been much concerned for poor Jammy 
and his mother, I believe much more so, as I 
had heard by the Friends who had been in 
Bucks County she had been informed of it. I 
am sorry I had no opportunity to send him thy 
letter, which would have conveyed useful in- 
struction to him. 

I may now inform thee, my dearest, that our 
ancient friend, T. Gawthrop, took I believe, a 
final leave of us yesterday ; went to Chester by 
water, about three in the afternoon, accompanied 
by his son George and Samuel Smith to see him 
on board the packet that lay there, and George 
Knapper went passenger with him, which as he 
said he was induced to, that he might be of 
some service to him, otherwise he would not 
have gone till the spring. Isaac Forster de- 
clined the voyage; Thomas seemed much af- 
fected at leaving us and gave his dear love to 
thee, and the Friends, was much pleased with 
the account of his son James, as I read thy 
letter to him. His going was in an exceeding 
great hurry, but considering the times, was well 
provided. Samuel Smith and George are not 
returned, but I expect them this evening. Thus, 
my dearest, thou may see how within so short 
a time thy family is lessened by eight in num- 
ber, and should I be so happy as to see thy re- 
turn it would be enough. John Thompson has 
kindly offered to lodge in the house which I 
shall accept of. I wrote thee I had hired Martin 
at £16 a year; he behaves well, but his clothes 
never came from Reading, nor do I know how 
to get them. I have just read thy excellent 
letter to Polly from Carlisle; it came from the 
camp with mine of the seventh of last month. 
She and the children send their love to thee. 
I have received many letters of old dates from 
London, some from T. Powel, besides those I 
informed thee of in one of my last, which inti- 
mated his satisfaction with what thou had done 
for him. 

On inquiry I find that bills of exchange are 
not to be had for less than seventy-five per cent., 
therefore think it best for me not to meddle 
with it till thy further instructions, which I 
hope I shall give proper attention to. I have 
also received a good letter from our friend 
Elizabeth Robinson, dated the twenty-fifth of 
the First Month, when she was in London. She 
acknowledges the receipt of both our letters, 
thine a day or two before she lost her husband. 
Desires to be kindly remembered to thee, and 
says she has had her health much better in that 
city, by which I suppose she had been some 
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time there, and since that I hear in Ireland, 
as were Catharine Phillips and Lydia Hawks- 
worth. George Gawthrop and Samuel Smith 
are not yet returned from Chester, which occa- 
sions us to believe the packet will not sail so 
soon as they imagined. As I apprehend our 
friends John Parrish and John James have 
given you a particular account of our situation, 
I forbear to say anything on that head, further 
than we are favored with quietness and still- 
ness in the city, and as yet want not the neces- 
saries of life, though we cannot live or give as 
we used to do. “Tis a hard time with the poor. 
Our neighbor, Joseph Parker, who left the city 
with great precipitation, on the coming of the 
British Army, we hear died about two weeks 
since at Lancaster, has left a sorrowful widow 
with nine children. "T'was thought he took much 
to heart being separated from his family ; when 
I consider how very different the cause of the 
separation from us of our near and dear con- 
nections is, it helps to sweeten the bitter por- 
tion to my disconsolate mind. This, my be- 
loved, I believe to be thy experience, and with 
an heart filled with love and fervent desires for 
thy ‘preservation, must conclude, my little girl 
joining in the best manner she can. 

My dear love to our dear brothers and friends 
there, as if named, who doubtless will hear from 
their families by this conveyance. 

Thy truly affectionate wife, 
Mary PEMBERTON. 


I omitted mentioning to thee that I offered 
to pay Thomas for his saddle, but he refused 
taking it, and chose rather if it came back that 
his son George might have it. The servants 
behave with respect to me, desire to be kindly 
remembered to thee, and seem anxious for thy 
return, as does thy poor wife. 


WInxcueEstTEr, Twelfth Month 14th, 1777. 

My Dearest :—I am in some hopes my letter 
of 3rd inst., by C. Edwards, hath by this time 
been delivered thee: if he is there, or if Dr. 
Smith, who left us last Second-day gets safe home, 
thou wilt be informed that the memorial I men- 
tioned we were sending to the Pres’t and Council, 
by the unsteady humors of some of our com- 
pany was recalled, and it doth not seem likely 
we shall soon unite in making another applica- 
tion for our release; that at present I see no 
remedy, but patient waiting and quietly hop- 
ing, in which I desire ability to be rightly ex- 
ercised through the many surrounding difficul- 
ties and discouragements, in all which I am 
more concerned on thy account than on my 
own, yet not without a degree of faith that thou 
wilt be preserved in a steady reliance on that 
allwise, merciful, righteous Judge, who knows 
our infirmities and will regard | our integrity, 
and never suffer a greater share of affliction to 
be allotted us than will terminate for his honor 
and our happiness, unless we frustrate his gra- 
cious purposes concerning us. 

I wrote thee a few lines on Fifth-day last by 
a young man going to Nottingham, and this is 
to go by another to Concord, who promises to 
commit our letters to the care of Peter Hatton, 
who I hope will take care to send them to you. 
I was much disappointed that my latest letters 
in the hands of Jo Pusey were not sent thee by 
William Jackson or B. Mann, yet hope thou 
received them soon afterwards. Thine by Wm. 
Montgomery and by way of Baltimore are not 
come to hand. The latter I expect by the post, 
who might have been here before the time. 
We hear almost daily from the camp, and from 
several parts of Chester County, by which we 








have so much satisfaction as to know no great 
public alteration in your circumstances hath 
happened since the date of your last letters, 
23rd last month. 
camp, is very culpable for his neglect of writ- 
ing by some of the many officers from thence 
returning to their families, &c. 


J. Hutchinson, if still in the 


I am troubled that I have not wrote to Polly, 


Sally and Sarah Rhoads, who have been very 


kind ; I have had ten or eleven letters from the 


two latter, and wish I were able to make such 


returns, as they deserved; that grace, mercy 


and peace may be shed abroad in their hearts, 
and the Divine blessing attend them and their 
dear children and our dear little Molly, is my 
fervent prayer, and that the abundant mani- 
festation of the same may be continued to thee, 
my dearest, is the constant engagement of the 
sincere affectionate desire of thy loving husband, 


I often think of Martha Harris, and wish to 


know how and where she is, and that she should 
know that I retain my best wishes for her—the 
same to 8. G. and all our family and friends. 


(To be continued.) 


—_—— errs 


Light on a Dark Journey. 





“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy conr 


ing in.”—Ps. exxi. 8. 


John Campbell, the noted traveller in Africa, 
when a young man lived in Edinburgh. He was 


warmly interested in the religious welfare of 


others, and understanding that in a village five 
miles south of the city in which he resided, the 
young people were very ignorant, he exerted 
himself in endeavoring to establish a school 
there. He soon had nearly two hundred schol- 
ars, and as it was held in the evening, he used 
to hire a horse to ride to it. He was an unskil- 
ful rider, and often encountered difficulties oc- 
casioned by the badness of the roads. 

One winter’s night, after his school was dis- 
missed, the darkness was so great that he could 
not see how his horse stood, and was obliged to 
feel for his head before he attempted to mount. 
When starting, he remembered a heap of large 
stones in the middle of the road near by, and 
feared that his horse must stumble over them. 
As he drew towards them, he, with thankful- 
ness, perceived a person with a candle in his 
hands, looking among them for something 
which had been dropped. 

He then recollected that, in a short time, he 
would come to a sharp turn in the road, whilst 
straight before, with nothing to guard the tray- 
eller from a dangerous fall, the bank fell off pre- 
cipitously eight to ten feet. The thought of this 
place gave him considerable uneasiness, from his 
inability in the darkness to see where he was go- 
ing. When he reached the spot, he found a 
woman and a girl there with a lantern. They 
were on their way home from school, and their 
light enabled him safely to turn this dangerous 
corner. 

Although, in view of the two helps he had 
already received in difficult places, he was in- 
duced, with the Apostle, to thank God and take 
courage, yet he could not help remembering 
that a little before him there was an old bridge, 
which was a very difficult one to pass in the 
dark. Some cottages were near it, and, as he 
approached, to his great surprise, the door of 
one of them opened, and a woman stood in it, 
holding a light so as to shine on the bridge un- 
til he had crossed it. He supposed that, hear- 
ing the tramp of his horse’s feet, she had thought 
some relative might be returning for whose safety 








she was concerned. Whatever her motive, he 
felt thankful for the aid afforded him. 

There was still one dangerous spot before him, 
and that was where the road crossed a very 
narrow bridge with scarcely any protection at 
the sides to keep a traveller in the dark from 
falling off. “It will be most extraordinary,” 
he thought, if I find a light there, too!’ But, 
extraordinary as it seemed to him, it turned out 
so. A man was crossing the bridge with a lan- 
tern, and hearing a horse approaching, he very 
kindly stood still till John Campbell had passed 
over. 

There is nothing wonderful in any one of these 
occurrences, yet those who feel that a superin- 
tending Providence is indeed about the Lord’s 
devoted children in all their ways, will sympa- 
thize with John Campbell in his desire not to 
forget the preservation of that evening. How 


| many such mercies are received unnoticed, or 


quickly forgotten. 





Jane Hoskens. 
(Continued from page 411, vol. lxvii.) 

“Strong desires were raised in me, after true 
and saving knowledge, and that the way of life 
and salvation might be clearly demonstrated. 
And, blessed be his Holy Name, he heard my 
cries, and was pleased to send his servants, both 
male and female, filled with Divine life and 
power. They sounded forth the Gospel in Di- 
vine authority, declaring the way to the Father 
through the door, Christ, and opened the prin- 
ciples. of Truth, as held by these people, by 
turning our minds to the pure gift, and mani- 
festation of the spirit. Now this doctrine agree- 
ing with what I had in some measure been con- 
vinced of, I was made willing to join heartily 
with it, and ready to say, ‘ These are true min- 
isters of Christ, for they spake with such au- 
thority, I was mightily reached and stripped of 
all self-righteousness.’ My state was so opened 
to me, that I was quite confounded, concluding 
that though I could talk of religion, of being 
a child of God, a member of his church, and 
an inheritor of his holy kingdom, yet there was 
as much need as ever to cry, ‘ Lord, have mercy 
on me, a poor sinner ;’ I having not yet wit- 
nessed the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, to set me free from the law of sin and 
death, outward forms availed nothing, the new 
birth was wanting, and must be witnessed be- 
fore I could be a member of Christ’s Church, 
or fitted for his work or service. 

“But Oh! the weight and exercise I was under 
during this time of refinement, and the days 
and nights of godly sorrow and_penitential 
mourning I underwent, once being alone I wept 
exceedingly ; the desire of my soul was that the 
Almighty would be pleased to show me his ways, 
the path to true peace, and enable me to walk 
therein, for that was what my panting soul de- 
sired. My desires were not for great things, but 
for Divine favor. The Lord alone was become 
the centre of my happiness. 

“Tt seemed as if I should have died at that 
time,‘had He not been pleased in a wonderful 
manner to manifest himself a present help in 
the needful time; and administer consolation 
to my wounded soul, and to reveal himself 
through his dear Son, Jesus Christ, filling my 
heart with heavenly love, so that my cup ran 
over. His matchless loving kindness so overcame 
me, that I thought I could have gone through 
the world to proclaim the tender dealings of a 
merciful God to my soul, and craved that all 
might know Him and his goodness. Here I 
again renewed my covenant, and Oh! the calm, 
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the peace, comfort and satisfaction, wherewith 
my mind was clothed ; like a child enjoying his 
father’s favor, and with inexpressible delight, 
beholding the smiles of his countenance. 

“In that time I became a wonder to many; 
but was treated with great tenderness by most 
Friends and neighbors. I had laid aside all 
superfluity of apparel, for which I had felt con- 
demnation. I attended meetings diligently ; 
walking three or four miles to them, sometimes 
alone, in meditation, rejoicing that I had left 
all to follow Christ, whom I loved more than 
my natural life. Thus it was with me; not 
knowing as yet what the Lord was preparing 
me for, nor that there was a further work al- 
lotted me, to which I was a stranger. ‘Till, one 
time, being ina meeting, and sitting very con- 
tentedly under my own vine and fig-tree, a call 
arose in my mind, thus: ‘I have chosen thee 
from thy youth, to serve me, and to preach the 
Gospel of Salvation to many people, and if thou 
will be faithful I will be with thee to the end 
of time, and make thee an heir of my king- 
dom.” These words were attended with life and 
power, and I knew his promises were yea, and 
amen, forever. Yet I must confess, this awful 
word of Divine command, shocked me exceed- 
ingly. My soul and all within me trembled at 
the hearing of it; yea, my outward tabernacle 
shook ; insomuch that many present observed 
the deep exercise I was under. I cried in spirit, 
‘Lord, I am weak, and altogether incapable of 
such a task. I hope thou will spare me such 
mortification ; besides, I have spoken so much 
against women’s preaching. These, and many 
such reasonings I was filled with, which instead 
of peace brought death and judgment. 

I went to meetings as usual; but I felt not the 
least enjoyment of the Divine presence. On the 
contrary, inexpressible anguish of mind attend- 
ed me. My very countenance was changed, and 
became a true index of my deep distress. 

But, alas, when it was again required of me to 
stand up in a meeting and speak the words He 
bade me, I again rebelled, and justly incurred 
the displeasure of my great and good Master. 

“T went from this meeting in sorrow, and of- 
fered my natural life as a sacrifice, to be excused 
from this service, but it was not accepted ; noth- 
ing would do but perfect obedience. . . . But 
here I was taken in another snare to stay from 
meetings, lest I should disturb the quiet of others. 
And really I was ashamed to be seen in the con- 
dition I was when in meetings. The Friends 
with whom I lived, and many neighboring 
Friends, sympathized deeply with me, and inti- 
mated their concern on account that I had left 
off going to meetings. As those with whom I 
lived gave me liberty bothon First and week 
days, Friends begged that I would comply with 
their request, and go with them as before. Their 
arguments had weight with me and I went. But 
I had not sat long before the concern to stand 
up and speak a few words, came powerfully upon 
me, with this close hint: ‘This may be the last 
offer of this kind that thou wilt be favored with ; 
embrace it, and I will be thy strength and ex- 
ceeding great reward.’ I then said, ‘ Lord, I 
will submit. Be thou with me. Take away the 
fear of man, and thou shalt have my whole 
heart.’ Then sitting still awhile, 1 felt the 
aboundings of love towards God and his people 
arise in my soul; in which, | stood up, and after 
pausing a little, like a child, I spoke a few words 
which were given me, and sat down in the en- 
joyment of heavenly life. The Friends were 
sensibly affected ; and, as many said afterwards, 
it was a time not to be forgotten. Indeed, it 


was so to me, for I went home rejoicing, and 
promising future obedience. 


myself with wilful disobedience, yet for fear of 
a forward spirit, I have sometimes been guilty 
of the sin of omission. And though dangerous 
and criminal to withhold the word of the Lord, 
yet ‘O! saith my soul, ‘ may all who are called 
to this honorable work of the ministry, carefully 
guard against a forward spirit, which leads into 
a ministry that will neither edify the church 
nor bring honor to our Holy High Priest, Christ 
Jesus.’ 
curred during the time of being among these 
Friends, to which I was indebted for payment 
of my passage, which for brevity’s sake | omit. 
When the time for which I was engaged to them 
had expired, I served them a quarter of a year 
longer, in consideration of the tender regard they 
had shown to me, and granting me the liberty 
of going to week-day meetings, which they ac- 
cepted with reluctance. 
much, and being unwilling to part, I stayed with 
them till the spring following, and then in much 
love and tenderness, we parted. 


found a concern to move over Schuy)kill, which 
mothers to me. 
ford, where I found many good Friends who 


gently at Haverford, Radnor, Merion, &c., as I 
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“ But although I cannot since then charge 


There were many incidents oc- 


We loved one another 


. When 
I had fulfilled my contract, as before noted, I 


I did, with the advice of some of my Welch 
Friends, who had been as nursing fathers and 
I stayed some time at Haver- 
were tender of me. I attended meetings dili- 
found freedom ; yet I very seldom appeared in 
public. When out of meetings I kept myself 
much retired ; finding retirement profitable for 
me, in this my infant state in religion. I hired 
for a month with a Friend; but would not en- 
gage for alonger time, because I found this not 
my place to sete. I was scrupulous about fix- 
ing the price for my work, fearing I might over- 
rate it, so left it fur them to give me what they 
thought I earned. Thus I conducted to the best 
of my understanding, with fear, lest I should 
bring dishonor to the holy profession I made, 
and be a stumbling block in the way of tender 
inquirers. One First-day, after I had 
sat some time in Haverford Meeting, David 
Lloyd, from Chester, with his wife and several 
other Friends, came into the meeting. As soon 
as they were seated, it was as though spoken to 
me, ‘ These are the people with whom thou must 
go and settle ; but queried how can this be, they 
appearing to be persons above the common rank. 
The word was in my soul, ‘ be still; I will make 
way for thee in their hearts. They shall seek to 
thee.’ I knew not what to think of this, and 
feared it might be a delusion ; yet rested content 
in the thought that the Lord, who never yet had 
failed, was all sufficient to provide for me. At 
that instant, a great stillness came over me, and 
I felt the love of my Heavenly Father to affect 
me in a very uncommon manner. I afterwards 
understood that David Lloyd and his wife fixed 
their eyes upon me, feeling a near sympathy 
with me, such as they had never known to a 
stranger before, and said in their hearts, ‘ This 
young woman is or will be a preacher.’ They 
were both tendered; and it was fixed in their 
minds that they were to take me under their 
care, and nurse me for the Lord’s service, with 
the promise that his blessing should attend 
them. This I had from their own mouths, after 
I came to live with them. After the meeting, 
I was passing away, as usual, for fear of being 
taken notice of, but was stopped by a Friend, 
who asked me to go home with her, saying, the 
Chester Friends were to dine there. I excused 


myself as well as I could. Then those Friends 
came to me and spake kindly; they let me go, 
but told some Friends how they felt towards 
me, and how it opened to them in meeting. 
They left their love to me, and said they in- 
tended to visit me soon, with proposals for my 
living with them ; for as each of them had felt 
they were to become instruments of good to me. 
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(To be continued.) 





THE HOME GARDEN. 
BY GEORGE ARCHIBALD’S WIFE. 


She stood beside the dvorway of her cot, 
And let her tender eyes 

Gaze with unseeing earnestness upon 
The blue and bending skies ; 

And felt, within her soul’s most holy place, 
A strong, responsive stir, 

As if she heard great voices from afar 
Cry out great needs to her. 


She knew beyond the low horizon’s rim, 
Lay stretched the world’s vast field, 
In the clear light of spring’s revealing glow, 
It’s barren breast revealed ; 
While, up and down, the whole wide earth around, 
A hungry multitude 
Had but one hope, a harvest from that land, 
A harvest large and good. 


Her fingers clasped a vessel full of seeds, 
Fain had she sought that land, 

To freely sow their vital promise wide 
With swift, unselfish hand ; 

But heavy hindrance, with unyielding grasp, 
Held her to one hard round: 

Her humble cot, it’s duties small and mean; 
Its little plot of ground. 


She sighed, she turned away from large desires, 
She prayed for sweet content, 

And to her narrow garden’s scanty space, 
With patient feet she went ; 

“ Here will I put my choicest seed,” she said ; 
Dropped down the tiny spheres ; 

Covered them over with the dark brown mold, 
And watered them with tears. 


Warm was the sun of day; the dews of night, 
The rains of heaven were soft, 

Soon did they win the planted soil to hold 
A bright young green aloft ; 

And week by week with beautiful increase 
Its beanty grew apace, 

Till passing strangers marked and told abroad 
How fertile was the place. 


See how the little garden’s grace outgrew 
Its homely hedge set ’round ; 

The neighbors saw its fruit and begged a share 
Of seed, for other ground ; 

Sowed it and reaped, and gave as they had got; 
Some germs of future store 

The restless winds canght up and wafted far, 
The birds a portion bore. 


And when, long after, she of lowly tastes, 
At last was free to go 
And seek those ample acres, where her hands 
Had yearned their gifts to strew, 
Lo, joyful toilers greeted her with love, 
And showed her many a field, 
Glad with the harvest of a blessed seed, 
Her narrow garden’s yield ! 
—Christian Advocate. 





WHEN a sugar refinery wharf needs a new 
floor, the old one is not thrown away or sold to 
a junk dealer, but carted into the refinery and 
boiled. The planks are saturated with sugar, 
molasses, and a variety of other things not 
usually deemed edible. The refinery process, 
however, separates the absorbed sugar from the 
impurities, and the refiners make a very hand- 
some saving by boiling up the old floor. No- 
body need be shocked at this economy, as sugar 
refining is all that the name implies.— New York 
Sun. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Bartram’s Garden. 

Therocky hillsso conspicuousalong theSchuyl- 
kill River at Fairmount — the summit of which 
is occupied by a water reservoir for the supply 
of Philadelphia—extend a long distance above 
it and a few miles lower down ; and from thence 
to its mouth in the Delaware, the river meanders 
through a low, flat, alluvial district, formed by 
the washings brought down by the stream dur- 
ing countless ages. Bartram’s Garden is situated 
at the most southern point where the rocks come 
to the surface. It still remains to be a favorite 

lace of resort to scientific strangers, and to the 
inhabitants of the adjacent city. 

Its founder, John Bartram, inherited from 
his father a farm in the vicinity, and followed 
the business of a farmer. 


have been of considerable extent. He was an 


accurate observer, and was pronounced by Lin- 
nzeus to be “ the greatest natural botanist in the 
world.” His garden was enriched by the plants 
collected during various botanical excursions. 
Close beside it, he built in 1731 a commodious 
house of hewn stone, said to have been erected, 


partly, at least, with his own hands. Its sub- 


stantial character may be inferred from the fact 


that the inside partitions are solid walls of stone, 
eighteen inches thick. When the writer ex- 
amined it, a few days ago, the oak floor laid 
more than one hundred and sixty years ago 
seemed to be in a good state of preservation. 


The stone was probably quarried on the bank of 


the river, where a face of solid rock isstill exposed. 
The stone is of a gneissic character, composed 
of quartz, feldspar and mica, and from the 
quantity and arrangement of particles of the 
Mica, would be called Mica Schist. 
days the current of the river swept close to the 
bank, but now a considerable deposit of mud 
has turned it further from the shore. 

John Bartram appears to have been a natural 
stone mason, as well as botanist, for his house 
shows a good deal of ornamental stone carving 
about the windows and other places. These 
varvings are still in good condition. I copied 
the inscription made in 1770 on a stone slab 
over one of the windows : 

“Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The holy One by me adored.” 

This inscription gave offence to some of his 
friends, probably because it was regarded as re- 
affirming his denial of the divinity of our Sav- 
iour, the Lord Jesus Christ, for which he had 
been disowned by his Monthly Meeting twelve 
years previously. 

The tenant who occupies the house kindly 
invited me inside and pointed out the peculiari- 
ties of its construction. A narrow but deep 
closet along side of a chimney-stack, showed the 
entrance on one side of a roomy place behind 
the stack, in which he said J. Bartram secreted 
his valuables during the revolutionary war, from 
the depredations of soldiers and camp followers. 

In 1769 John Bartram was visited by a Rus- 
sian gentleman, Iwan Alexiowitz, who wrote a 
very interesting account of his visit, which lasted 
for several days. During his stay, John related 
to him the simple occurrence which first turned 
his attention to the study of botany. He said: 
“One day I was very busy in holding my plough, 


and being weary I lay down under the shade of a 
I cast my eyes on a daisy ; 


tree to repose myself. 


He early became 
interested in plants, and determined to estab- 
lish a botanic garden, which he located on a 
plot of land on the Schuylkill, which he pur- 
chased in 1728. This was probably contiguous 
to his other landed estates, which are said to 


In former 





I plucked it mechanically, and viewed it with 
more curiosity than common country farmers 
are wont to do, and observed therein very many 
distinct parts—some perpendicular—some hori- 
zontal. ‘What ashame,’ said my mind, or some- 
thing that inspired my mind, that thee should 
have employed so many years in tilling the 
earth, and destroying so many of flowers and 
plants, without being acquainted with their 
structures and their uses!’ This seeming in- 
spiration suddenly awakened my curiosity. I 
returned to my team, but this new desire did 
not quit my mind. On the Fourth-day of the 
following week, I hired a man to plough for 
me, and went to Philadelphia. Though I knew 
not what book to call for, I ingenuously told the 
bookseller my errand, who provided me with 
such as he thought best, and a Latin grammar 
beside. Next I applied to a neighboring school- 
master, who in three months taught me Latin 
enough to understand Linneus, which I pur- 
chased afterward. Then I began to botanize 
all over my farm. In a little time I became 
acquainted with every vegetable that grew in 
my neighborhood; and next ventured into 
Maryland. , 
more learned, I proceeded farther, and by a 
steady application of several years, I have ac- 
quired a pretty general knowledge of every 
plant and tree to be found in our continent.” 

His son William says that in his botanical ex- 
plorations, “the summits of our highest moun- 
tains were ascended and explored by him. The 
lakes Ontario, Iroquois and George ; the shores 
and sources of the rivers Hudson, Delaware, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna and San Juan, were 
visited by him at an early period, when it was 
truly a perilous undertaking to travel in the 
territories or even on the frontiers of the abo- 
rigines. He travelled several thousand miles 
in Carolina and Florida.” 

He died rather suddenly in 1777, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. He had eleven 
children, seven of whom left offspring. A family 
reunion was he!d last year, at which nearly four 
hundred guests were present. 

Several years ago Andrew M. Eastwick, who 
had been extensively engaged in railroad en- 
terprises in Ruasia, returned to this country, 
and purchased the Bartram grounds, and pro- 
ceeded to erect a large mansion (still standing), 
for his residence. Through the efforts of some 
persons, who wished the Bartram Garden pre- 
served from being cut into building lots, the 
City of Philadelphia, was induced to purchase 
it for a public park, with about twelve acres of 
ground—so that it is now public property, but 
not much care is taken to keep it in neat and 
reputable condition. In the century and a 
quarter which have passed since the decease of 
its founder, the flower-beds on which he be- 
stowed so much care have largely disappeared, 
but the garden still boasts many venerable 
trees. The most magnificent of these is a 
Southern Cypress, more than twenty-nine feet 
in circumference at the ground, and probably 
seven feet in diameter a yard above the ground, 
which John Bartram brought in his saddle- 
bags from Florida in 1769, and planted by a 
spring in his garden. The tree loves a wet 
situation, and appears to have thriven remarka- 
bly well. The ground around it has been cov- 
ered with a thick coat of gravel, which has 
compelled the water to find an avenue of es- 
cape some little distance down the hill. Whether 
this has proved injurious to the tree we cannot 
tell, but most of its branches are dead, although 
some of them still retain their vitality. 










In proportion as I thought myself 





As I wandered through the grounds I observed 


fastened to the tree a notice to visitors forbid- 
ding the plucking of flowers or shrubbery. It 


recalled an anecdote related by my late friend, 
Isaac Burke, who was a frequent visitor to these 
classic grounds. On one occasion, when con- 
ducting a rather large party of botanists, he 
thought it only respectful to call at Eastwick’s 
mansion, and obtain permission of the owner 
to inspect his vegetable treasures. This was 
heartily accorded, and Andrew politely assured 
the botanists that they were at full liberty to 
examine everything and to take specimens of 
all the plants except one, which he reserved 
for himself. He then went with them and led 
them to the huge cypress, which was the one 
plant which they were not to take! 

Near the house is still growing, green and 
fruitful in old age, a fine pear-tree, sent to Bar- 
tram from England, by Lady Pétre in 1743. 

On the river-bank, where a bed of rock was 
uncovered of earth, the botanist had chiselled 
out a circular trough in the stone, where his 
cider-press had been placed, and a narrow pas- 
sage to conduct the apple-juice into a reservoir 
some feet below. 

The place descended to John’s granddaughter 
Aune, who married Robert Carr, from whom 
we believe it was purchased by A. M. Eastwick, 
whose heirs still hold a considerable farm in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The time of year was not very favorable for 
flowering plants, and I met with fewer than I 
had anticipated, but the visit, on the whole, 
was an instructive and interesting one. 


J. W. 





Items. 

The Opium Curse.— Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, 
China, speaking of the opium traffic, says: ‘‘ You 
have heard the home story of the drunkard who 
had come to poverty by his appetite. He asked a 
doctor to look down his throat, and opened his 
mouth wide for that purpose. ‘ Do you see any- 
thing?’ he said. ‘ No,’ replied thedoctor. ‘Strange,’ 
was the answer, ‘ why, a whole farm has gone down 
there!” The Chinese parallel to this story is even 
more striking. You have seen an opium pipe, no 
doubt, or, at least, a picture of one. In the centre 
of its round, smooth, convex face, is a small, fun- 
nel-shaped cavity. ‘Do you see that?’ said one of 
our preachers, pointing to the little hole. ‘ It is 
no bigger than a pinhole. Yet that little hole will 
swallow a man’s shop, and his house, and his rice- 
fields, and all he has in the world, and it won’t be 
full then ; it will be as empty as ever.’ One cannot 
see the extent of this opium curse without con- 
tinually thinking how it was brought on the Chin- 
ese, and further without continually remembering 
that sooner or later a righteous Judge of all the 
earth calls nations to account for national sins. 
That means that sooner or later the British ad- 
ministrator of India will have to face an indict- 
ment, and meet a penalty for the most gigantic 
wrong that has ever been perpetrated in all Asia 
since the crucifixion. The crime is heavy, the 
penalty will be fearful. How it will come we do 
not know; but it will, for right is right, and God 
is God.” —Episcopal Recorder. 

Politicians and Criminals. — Speaking of the 
criminal population of Chicago, officer “ Jack” 
Shea, chief of the city’s detectives, is quoted as 
saying: ‘ Nearly every one of these fellows is under 
the protection of some politician or ‘heeler,’ who 
shows up when an arrest is made, and uses his 
‘pull’ to square matters.” The Evening Journal's 
comments on this statement are worth repeating : 
“Shea knows what he is talking about. He has 


been in the city hall so long that he has an ac- 
quaintance with nearly every criminal in the city. 

a8 He said nothing that was not known to 
everybody. Who that has lived a year in Chicago 
is not aware that politics is the servant of crime? 
Most politicians are graduated from the criminal 
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classes : they are promoted from the gin-mil! to the 
city council and finish their education in the higher 
branches of rascality there. As plane precedes 
spherical trigonometry in the colleges, so in this 
Fagin’s academy the pupils study blackmail and 
‘knocking-out’ before they learn to demand and 
obtain bribe-money. Everybody knows this; it 
has become so common a matter of knowledge that 
it is now a matter for jest.” But a very serious 
jest, which involves the personal and political 
safety of a great people.” — Cynosure. 

A Terrible Prospect for Europe.—Dr. Otto Arendt, 
a member of the German Parliament, has issued 
a pamphlet in which he says that when the new 
recruiting Jaws shall have received their full re- 
sult, no fewer than 224 millions of human beings 
will be ready for mutual slaughter! The money 
side of this prospect is startling. When war begins, 
each day’s expenditure will be: for France, £600, 
000; for Germany, £526,906; for Italy, £414,974. 
Here is a glimpse of the volcano over which Euro- 
pean civilization is sleeping. 
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Railway Union, whose injudicious action called 
them into existence. 

It seems to us there are two lessons taught by 
these occurrences. The first is, the dangerous 
character of those doctrines which have long 
been instilled by demagogues into the popular 
mind, and which teach that labor and capital 
are conflicting elements, instead of being, as it 


were, the two feet on which the nation travels 
towards wealth and prosperity. They are co- 
adjutors, not opponents. Both have need to 
be on their guard, lest the natural selfishness 
of the human heart lead them to make unrea- 
sonable demands on the other. But there should 


be no enmity between the two. 


employer. 


















The second lesson is the danger to the public 
welfare of secret, oath-bound associations, in 
which a man yields the control of himself to 
others, and binds himself to quit work at the 
dictation of his superior officers, no matter how 
great the necessities of his own family or how 
agreeable and satisfactory his relations to his 


It is reasonable that men and classes should 


If any of our subscribers know of members 
of our Society, either in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting or elsewhere, who may profitably be 
included in this temporary gratuitous distribu- 
tion, we request that they furnish their names 
and post office addresses to our agent, Edwin 
P. Sellew, No. 207 Walnut Place, Philadelphia. 

We make this explanation so that those who 
may receive the paper under this arrangement 
may feel that, in so receiving it, they do not 
make themselves responsible for the price of 


subscription until they voluntarily become sub- 
scribers. 





The Christian Literature Company, of New 
York, have been issuing a series of denomina- 
tional histories, prepared, we suppose, by mem- 
bers of the respective societies. We have re- 
ceived a copy of Volume 12 of the series, which 
contains, among other matter, an account of 
the Society of Friends, prepared by Professor 
Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford College, and 
his brother, Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Balti- 
more. 







combine for their own improvement or for their 
mutual relief and assistance in times of depres- 
sion and affliction, but the rules of these organ- 
izations which restrict the employment of those 
not belonging to their unions, and the curtail- 
ment of the opportunities of the children of 
working men to obtain a knowledge of trades 
and occupations for a livelihood, are infringe- 
ments of liberty inconsistent with good govern- 
ment, and are destructive of the interests of so- 
ciety, and we observe with surprise and regret 
the encouragement to such organizations often 
accorded by editors and others, whose views on 
many other subjects are intelligent and sound. 

The developments of the last few years in our 
beloved country are calculated to fill the Chris- 
tian mind with much concern and anxiety for 
the future, for unless the sober second thought 
or the influence of Divine grace shall turn the 
current of opinions among the masses, the ten- 
dency of the times is to confusion, if not anar- 
chy. The crude, economic ideas of the Populists 
obtaining such credence as to admit of the 
election of Representatives to the National 
Councils, the pandering of legislators to the un- 





















We have read it with interest. It gives an 
account of the organization, rise, growth, dis- 
cipline and doctrine of the Society of Friends, 
of the labors of its members on behalf of the 
Indians and slaves, the efforts to check the 
progress of war and intemperance, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind in various ways. 
The different separations which have occurred 
within its borders are also treated of. It gives 
evidence of much research and of a disposition 
to observe the impartiality of faithful historians. 

Yet we are not prepared to indorse all the 
remarks or conclusions of the writers. For ex- 
ample, the general revival of discipline about 
the middle of last century is spoken of as if it 
became a substitute for spiritual life. To some 
extent this may have been the case, yet that re- 
vival was intended to check the declension which 
already existed, and which naturally arose when 
Friends were relieved of the persecution they 
had endured, and became possessed of worldly 
riches and of the popular esteem, and it was 
the outgrowth of an honest effort to make the 
members of our Society “a holy nation,” “ a pe- 


It is not often that the editorial columns of 
THE FRIEND refer to matters of public politi- 
cal interest, except as to their bearings on 
questions of morality or religion. In now speak- 
ing of the recent strike and Jabor troubles at 
Chicago, we are impressed with the belief that 
the evils and perils connected therewith should 
awaken serious thoughtfulness in the minds of 
sober and dispassionate people, and that suit- 
able efforts should be used to remove those feel- 
ings and those arrangements which rendered 
such outbreaks possible. 

It is natural that men should feel averse toa 
reduction of their inceme, and that a tempta- 
tion to resist it may be increased when the re- 
sources of their employers are known to be 
ample, and, therefore, we need not be surprised 
that a hasty and unthoughtful view of the in- 
dustrial condition of the country resulted in a 
sense of dissatisfation of the workmen at Pull. 
man at the reduction of their wages. 

We do not care to enter into the question, 
whether they had any real grievances for which 
their employers were responsible, although from 


al tract 


XUM 


the temperate statement issued by G. W. Pull- 
man, it would seem that the cause of their diffi- 
culties was the general depression of business 
which has pressed so heavily upon both capital- 
ists and laborers, and that the offer to the work- 
men at Pullman was neither unjust nor illiberal. 

The action of the American Railway Union, 
in declaring a strike of its members, out of sym- 
pathy with the Pullman men, seems to us un- 
reasonable, unwise, and unjust, and, therefore, 
wicked. The avowed object was to cause the 
innocent public so much inconvenience and suf- 
fering by the suspension of railroad travel, that 
they might be led to bring sufficient pressure on 
the Pullman Company to induce them to raise 
the wages of their men. This was as unreason- 
able and as unjust as it would be for carpenters 
at work on a building to lay down their tools, 
unless the builder would compel some neigh- 
boring farmer, over whom he had no control, 
to pay higher wages to his ploughman. It was 
unwise, because the good sense of the public at 
large could not long be blinded to the insuffi- 
ciency of the reasons advanced for the strike, 
and hence it was almost certainly doomed to 
failure. 

The mob violence, the destruction of property 
and the loss of life which followed, were proba- 
bly not fully anticipated by the leaders of the 









reasonable demands of labor leaders, and a 
tendency of the times towards a practical con- 
fiscation of the private property of the more 
diligent or better gifted, are straws pointing to 
a debased public opinion, which, if unchecked, 
may end in national calamity, and it behooves 
all who love their country, their fellow-men and 
their Creator, that they strive, by precept and 
example, to inculcate the principles of the 
golden rule, and point to the teachings of the 
Redeemer of the world as the only course for 
the safety of the nation and the peace and hap- 
piness of the community. 





In the last number of THE FRIEND we ex- 
pressed the desire that was felt that the circu- 
lation of our paper might be increased, and that 
our readers would use their influence to promote 
this object. Since that editorial was written, 
the proprietors of THe Frrenp have been 
consulted on the subject, and have agreed to 
send the paper gratuitously for a few months 
to a large number of persons who are not now 
subscribers, in order that they may have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves of its 
general tone and probable influence, and with 
the hope that many of these will feel that its 
weekly visits will be interesting and useful to 
themselves and families. 





culiar people, zealous of good works,” and we 
believe a blessing from on high attended it. 
We might mention other points, but we have 
no desire to find fault unnecessarily, and our 
feeling is rather one of satisfaction that there 
is so much that is good. 





We have received from the publishers, Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., of Lon- 
don, a copy of the second edition of Witnesses 
for Christ, a church history from the fourth to 
the seventeenth century, by Edward Backhouse 
and Charles Tyler. This edition has been 
abridged from the first, and is sold at a reduced 
price, we believe, 4s. 6d. It is a valuable and 
interesting work. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—On the 2lst instant, the United 
States House of Representativos passed, by the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority, the Tucker joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution to re- 
quire the election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people. 

The President has nominated and the Senate has 
confirmed, the appointment of Clifton R. Breckinridge 
of Arkansas, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Russia, vice Andrew D. White, 
resigned. 

On the 18th instant, Surgeon General Wyman, of 
the Marine Hospital service, received the following 
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telegram from Surgeon Fairfax Irwin, at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, in regard to the cholera there: “ Situa- 
tion in St. Petersburg serious. Two hundred and 
eighteen caseson Monday. Since July lst there have 
been over 1500 cases.” 

United States officers in St. Louis have seized the 
plates from which $200,000 three per cent. Mississippi 
warrants are printed, and which the Treasury officials 
claim are in violation of Federal law. 

A correspondent of the Voice writes: “Itis safe to 
say that but for the open saloons of Chicago during 
the present labor disturbances, there would have been 
comparatively little violence or destruction of prop- 
erty.” 

President Eugene V. Debs, of the American Rail- 
way Union, Vice-President George W. Howard, Gen- 
eral Secretary Sylvester Keliher, and L. W. Rogers, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, were taken to 
jail on the 17th instant, for violation of the injunction 
issued by Judges Wood and Grosscup restraining them 
from combining and conspiring to hinder inter-state 
traffic or the movement of United States mails. A 
number of bondsmen gffered their services, but were 
declined by the accused. 

Orders were given on the 18th instant, for the with- 
drawal of Federal troops from Chicago. 

A despatch from Sacramento, Cal., dated Seventh 
Month 21st, says; “Shortly after 5 o’clock this after- 
noon, the announcement was made by the strike lead- 
ers who have been managing the American Railway 
Union boycotts since Leader Knox and his four associ- 
ates were imprisoned at Woodland, that the strike of 
the Southern Pacific employés was off.” 

Federal troops have been sent to Krebs, Indian Ter- 
ritory, to protect the mines and property of the Osage 
Coal and Mining Company. The troops will remove 
from the Indian Territory as intruders all the men en- 
gaged in the present strike who refuse to work or to 
allow others to work.” 

President Debs and other officers of the American 
Railway Union have issued a manifesto from the Chi- 
cago jail calling upon the travelling public to stop 
patronizing Pullman cars. 

Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate from the Pope, has 
given a decision condemning the liquor traffic, especi- 
ally as itis carried on in the United States, ak ap- 
proving the expulsion of liquor dealers from Catholic 
societies. 

A despatch from Marshfield, Wisconsin, says that 
damage to the amount of thousands of dollars has been 
done in that and adjoining counties by the army 
worm. 

In the annual report of the Bureau of Immigration 
for the Port of Philadelphia, it is stated that, during 
the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 19,857 immigrants 
arrived at this port, a decrease of 9306 from the pre- 
ceding year. It is also stated that more foreigners are 
returning to their native countries than are coming to 
the United States. 

There were in this city last week 582 deaths—an 
increase of 76 over the previous week, and a decrease 
of 95 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. There were 307 deaths of children under the 
age of five years; 306 were males and 276 females: 
130 died of cholera infantum ; 44 of diseases of the 
heart , 44 of consumption ; 38 of marasmus; 31 of con- 
vulsions; 24 of inanition; 21 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 20 of pneumonia, 19 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 15 of old age; 14 of apoplexy; 
13 of diphtheria; 11 of diarrhcea; 11 of cancer, and 
10 of dysentery. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 1133 a 114; 
5’s, reg., 119 a 116}; coupon, 1184 a 118}: currency 
6’s, 101 a 111. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 74c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.25. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $2.75; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.65; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.85; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.65 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.80 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Kye flour 
sold in asmall way at $2.85 a $2.90 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 55 a 554 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 474 a 48 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 48 a 50 cts. 

Beer CatTLe.—Good, 5 a d5jc.; medium, 4} a 43c. ; 
common, 33 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—(ood, 33 a 4}c.; medium, 23 
a 3}c.; common, 1 a 2}c.; lambs, 24 a 5}c. 

Hoas, 74 a 7$c. 


Foreien.—According to a despatch from Berlin, 
dated the 18th instant, A Bavarian cyclone has devas- 
tated a tract 15 miles long by two miles wide. The loss 
amounts to 2,000,000 marks. Most of this is uninsured. 
The sufferers are poor, and the locality is unable to re- 
fund the losses. A few fatalities occurred, and a hun- 
dred persons were injured. Large forest areas were 
levelled. In some instances trees were carried 500 
metres. Numbers of people were whirled long dis- 
tances. 

The U.S. Marine Hospital Service has received re- 
ports showing that while there is no cholera at Canton 
or Hong Kong, the plague exists at both ports. At the 
latter place there were 951 deaths in the three weeks 
ended Sixth Month 9th, and at Canton there have been 
since Second Month 10,000 deaths from the plague. 

The Italian Government has received information 
from Africa that a battle was fought on the 17th in- 
stant, between a force of Mahdists, 3000 strong, and a 
detachment of Italian troops, near Kasala. The 
Mahdists were defeated, and the Italians took pos- 
session of Kassala, which they occupy. The Italians 
captured two flags and a number of cannon. The 
Italian loss was slight, one officer, Capt. Blanc, and 
several native soldiers being killed. 

The Rome correspondent of the London Central 
News says: “In consequence of the continued arrests 
of Anarchists, the Governors of the prisons in Milan, 
Turin, Bologna and elsewhere have telegraphed the 
Government that they are unable to receive any more 
prisoners. The police claim that all the dangerous 
Anarchists who have not fled have been arrested.” 

A despatch to the Times from St. Petersburg says : 
“ The cholera epidemic is assuming alarming propor- 
tions. The present visitation is much more intense 
and of more fatal character than were the outbreaks 
of the two previous years. The disease has even pene- 
trated into Finland, which has hitherto been abso- 
lutely free from cholera. The hospitals are full and 
the prison is being converted into a hospital.” 

A despatch from Odessa of the 22nd says: “ It is now 
certain that 140 persons went down with the Italian 
steamer Columbia, which collided with the Russian 
steamer Vladimir in the Black Sea a few days ago. All 
the evidence badly inculpates the Russian seamen, 
who deliberately aun the Columbia and her crew 
and passengers to their fate, although the vessel floated 
an hour and a quarter after the collision.” 

The sufferings caused by the Turkish earthquakes is 
more wide-spread than was at first supposed. The loss of 
property is felt more keenly every ie by the home- 
less and half-fed families who have camped in the 
parks and cemeteries. The local relief funds are entire- 
ly inadequate to the emergency, and in the provinces, 
especially in and around Adabazar, Tohalaldja and 
Gallera, the sufferers have been left helpless in their 
wretchedness. As soou as communication with the 
provinces shall be restored the reports of privation and 
disease will probably begin to reach Constantinople. 

The London Standard’s Constantinople correspond- 
ent says: “It has been conclusively established that 
more than a thousand persons were killed by the re- 
cent earthquakes.” 

A company has been formed in New Zealand to es- 
tablish a whaling station on the Kermadec Islands, in 
the Pacific Ocean, northwest of New Zealand. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Lydia T. King, Pa., $8, being $2 each 
for herself, Thomas Evans, Joseph E. Mickle and Wm. 
Mickle, vol. 68 ; from Elizabeth Wright, N. J., $2, vol. 
68; from George Jones, Phila., $2, and for Charles C. 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; from Rebecca Hornor, Phila., 
$2, and for Lydia M. Tucker, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
George P. Stokes, N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, 
Martha Mickle and Sarah M. Tatum, vol. 68; from 
Howard A. Mickle, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from James M. 
Price, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from Abby Middleton, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68; from Joseph Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from Elizabeth T. Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Ellen 
L. Lightfoot, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from George Brinton, 
Pa., $2, vol. 68 ; from Caleb Wood, Phila., $2, vol. 68; 
from Lydia Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; from 
Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $2, and for Henry W. Leeds, 
$2, vol. 68; from Alice H. Carter, N. J., $2, and for 
Sarah Ellen Carter,O., $2, vol. 68; from Joshua Cope, Pa., 
$10, being $2 each for himself, Sarah A. Gilbert, Albert 
M. Cope, Dillion Gibbons and Ann Case, vol. 68 ; from 
George Russell, N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; from Anna Pickering, 
Phila., $2, vol. 68; from R. C. Shoemaker, Phila., $6, 
being $2 each for himself, Charles T. Lukens, and 

Elizabeth L. Iredell, vol. 68; from John W. Biddle, 
Phila., $4, two copies vol. 68; from Samuel Biddle, 
Philadelphia, $2, vol. 68 ; from Tacy M. Bines, Phila., 














$2, vol. 68; from James G. Biddle, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from William Biddle, Jr., Pa., $2, vol 68; from Phebe 


Rhoads, Pa., $2, vol., 68 ; from Clarkson Sheppard, Pa., 

2, vol. 68; from Mary S. Walton, Pa., $2, vol. 68; 
from A. F. Huston, Pa., $2, vol. 68, and for Elizabeth 
B. Calley, $2, vol. 68 ; from J. Elwood Hancock, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68, and for Robert Taylor, $2, to No. 13, vol. 
69; from Sarah W. Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from 
Martha R. Newkirk, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Caleb 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 68, and Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2, 
vol. 68; from Elizabeth C. Dunn, N.J., $2, vol. 68; 
from Samuel C. Moon, N. J., $2, vol. 68, and for Hannah 
Child, N. Y., $2, vol. 68; from S. Eliza Warren, N. J., 


$2, vol. 68; from Joshua T. Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 


68; from Susanna T. Clement, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from 


Joshua Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Hagoss Shakarian, 


Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Isaac Roberts, Pa., $2, vol 68; 
from Mary A. Smith, Mass, $2, vol. 68; from Addison 
Hutton, Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from R. T. Osborne, N. Y., 


$2, and for E. L. Post, $2, vol. 68; from Henry B. 


Leeds, Agent, N. J., $28, being $2 each for Dr. Joseph 


Stokes, Sallie, A. Kaighn, Philena P. Lippincott, Jos. 


H. Matlack, Margaret C. Venable, John W. Buzby, 
Edwin R. Bell, Anna W. Hooton, Mary Anna Matlack, 
Uriah Borton, Miriam L. Roberts, Henrietta Haines, 
M. and R. Matlack, N. J., and Allen Maxwell, Ind., 
vol. 68; from Anna V. Edge, Pa., $10, being $2 each 


for herself, Abram S. an Mary Mendenhall, 


Rebecca V. Pugh and Joseph Harrison, vol. 68; from 
Walter P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Elizabeth 
B. Ash, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Thomas Woolman, Phila., 
$2, vol. 68; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for 
Rachel L. Atkinson, $2, vol. 68, and for Richard 
Haines, $2, vol. 68. 

Bas Remittances received after Third-d iy evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoon.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth 
and Arch Streets on Seventh-day morning, the 28th 
inst., at ten o’clock. 

Joun W. Brppte, Clerk. 


WANTED.—Position wanted by young woman Friend, 
college student, as a mother’s helper, or as a companion 
to elderly woman. Five years’ experience. Address, 
Office of Toe Frienp. 


Westrown BoarptnG ScHoor opens Ninth Month 
4th (Long Term). It is desirable that early applica- 
tion be made for admission of pupils expecting to 
enter, that proper opportunity be given to arrange the 
work of the School. Z. Hates, Sup’t. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Wantep.—A Friend to teach a school within the 
limits of Rich Square Preparative Meeting. A male 
graduate preferred. Address 

Tuomas C. PEELE, 
Rich Square, N. C. 

Frienps’ Institute. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, No. 
20 8. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 





HoME For AGED AND INFIRM CoLORED PERSONS.— 
Friends’ Meeting, Seventh Month 29th, at 3 p.m, in 
the new building (entrance from Girard Avenue.) 

Friends respectfully invited. 





Diep, Fourth Month 30th, 1894, Wintram S. Com- 
Fort, son of Elwood and Elizabeth R. Comfort, (the 
latter deceased), in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 
He had from early life manifested a religious care 
over his words and actions, and a desire to promote 
the best interests of those about him, and said to one 
of his attendants a short time before the final summons 
came, “I havea bright prospect before me. I lived 
to die.” “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

——, on the morning of the tenth of Fifth Month, 
1894, EpwArp SHARPLEsS in the sixty-third year of 
his age, a beloved minister of Western District Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, at his summer residence in Atlantic City, on 
the afternoon of Seventh Month Ist, 1894, Epwarp 
Betr_e, of Camden, New Jersey. 

——, on the fifth of Seventh Month, Exiza J. 
Srrovp, daughter of the late Jacob D. and Mary N. 
Stroud, of Stroudsburg, Pa. A member of Rahway and 
Plaintield Monthly Meeting. Funeral and interment 
at Rahway, N. J. 








